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ODESSA WHEAT. 


FP’ Six thousand miles from New York, in the interior of 
the eastern continent, and in the heart of the most 
despotic government on earth, is a city containing sixty 
thousand inhabitants, sprung up where but forty years 
since only a few fishermen’s huts existed, and at the 
wharves of which, now, two hundred vessels are some. 
times seen at a time exchanging the various products 
of the East andthe West. That city is Odessa; and 
the wheat which is shipped from this place in large 
quantities to the countries of the Mediterranean, Portu. 
gal, Spain, Great Britain, and to the shame of Ameri-. 
can agriculture be it said, to this country also, is known 
by the name of Odessa wheat. The whole immense 
extent of Southern Rursia, including the Crimea, is a 
vast plain, rich in the soil, and wherever cultivated, 
producing, as does the same range of country in Poland, 
and the north of Germany, the most luxuriant crops. 
It is divided off into immense seignories, or as it would 
be called at the south, plantations, cultivated by white 
slaves, of whom some of the proprietors own from 
twenty thousand to one hundred thousand, and these 
men, clothed in undressed sheep skins, and performing 
all their operations in the most primitive end barbarous 
manner, are still able to send wheat to this eountry, and 
it is said atz handsome profit. To England the trade 
in Black sea or Odessa wheat, is an object of conse- 
quence ; and now when in consequence of the partial 
failure of the crep, the ports are thrown open for the 
importation of grain, the supply from this source pro- 
mises to be not the least abundant in meeting the wants 
of a half famished population. 

In the vicinity of Odessa, lives General Sontag, an 
American by birth, but high in the favor of the Rus- 
sian government, and connected in office with Count 
Woronzow in the government of the Crimea. He is 
an extensive farmer, cultivates large quantities of land, 
and sends great supplies of wheat to the market of 
Odessa. In agriculture he is an enthusiast; and leaves 
the cares of government as often as possible to attend 
to his farm. Mr. Stephens, who lately visited him, states 
that he saw a very fine field of wheat that the General 
assured him was the third grown on the same ground, 
and from wheat shelled at the time of gathering, none 
having been sown. 





NATIVE CATTLE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The oldest well authenticated breed of cattle in the 
world, is the wild cattle of Cheltingham Park in Eng- 
land, descended unmixed from the cattle that existed in 
the island when it was conquered by Julius Cesar. The 
following description of them was given at the late 
mecting of the British Association for the advance. 
ment of Science, by J. Hindmarsh, Esq. : 


. There are now in this herd 25 bulls, 40 cows, and 
young cattle of various ages. They are beautifully 


shaped ; have short legs, straight backs, horns of a very 
- texture, thin skin, so that some of the bulls appear 
@ cream color. They have a peculiar cry, more like 


that of a wild beast, than that of ordinary cattle. The 
eyes, eye lashes, and the tips of their horns alone are 
black, the muzzle is brown, and the inside ef the ears 
red or brown, all the rest of the animal is a pure white. 
The author was inclined to consider these animale the 
survivors of the Caledonian cattle, which once undoubt- 
edly extended through the northern provinces of 
England; and that under the continued protection of 
the owners of that ancient seat, they had escaped the 
general destruction, dependent on the advance of civili- 
zation.” 

These animals are very wild; the cows hiding their 
calves in the most inaccessible thickets, as does the red 
deer of our forests, and becoming perfectly outrageous 
on hearing the cry uttered by the young one, when 
seized. In this case much dexterity and skill is re- 
quired by the herdsmen to avoid instant destruction. 
They carefully shun and drive off all other animals 
from their haunts; and the attempts to cross the other 
breeds of the island with this stock has not been suc- 
cessful. This is perhaps one of the most complete 
examples of breeding “‘ in and in,” that the history of 
cattle affords; and the continued permanence and ex. 
cellence of the stock would seem to be unfavorable to 
some of the common theories on the effect of such a 


course. 





Hints on the Spending of Time. 

The following is from a gentleman residing in the 
northern part of Pennsylvania, and we give it for the 
sake of the valuable remarks on the proper employment 
of leisure hours by the farmer. ‘The resources of the 
farmer are, or may be, ample for mental improvement, 
and time properly husbanded will gain the requisite 
leisure. The American farmer has a high destiny to 
fulfi) ; and he should be anxious to discltarge it worthi-. 
ly. Todo this, knowledge is required, gnd in the res. 
pite from severe labor which the winter affords, the 
hours for its acquisition are given. The writer says : 

“‘ Yesterday I was ploughing ; to-day, (Nov. 25) my 
thermometer is ranging from two to five degrees below 
zero. These sudden vicissitudes and changes of tem- 








perature must be excessively annoying te men why 
have no mental resources or occupations. There is no 


eficial than to farmers, upon whom they ought to ope. 
rate asa grateful change of food. What an unfailing 
resource in such cases are the studies that farmers ought 
to pursue by the fireside ; how vast a field is there open- 
ed for new conceptions ; for chemical experiments; ge- 
olgical inquirers; and academieal attainments :—how 
seducing the enchantress that surrounds him with his 
children, that enables him to open their understandings, 
when their little hearts have beaten with pleasure at 
his instructions; or when he has opened his door with 
eager hospitality for the admission of his neighbors. 
Our schoo], by which I mean the agricultural meetings, 
discourses, and papers of the day, have begun to pro. 
claim that this spirit must infuse itself into the im. 
provements of the age ; that it substantially belongs to 
the farmers of the present generation to advance the 
the interests, and cultivate the feelings of their country- 
men, as well as to develope her resources. Veneration 
for antiquity no longer preaches a crusade against in- 
novation.” 


INDIAN APPLE PUDDING. 

Inquiries have been made in relation to the pudding 
described in the last volume of the Genesee Farmer, 
page 394; and an explanation is requested particularly 
in relation to the mode of baking. It was directed to 
be placed in a heated brick oven, and suffered to remain 
about eighteen hours. The mode generally practiced 
is the following. The oven is heated in the afternoon, 
and the pudding put in it, where it remains over night 
and is taken out the next morning. The oven, if tho- 
roughly heated, continues warm during the whole of 
this time, and the gradual cooling which it undergoes 








class of society to whom they might be made more ben. |, 





is well adapted to the proper baking of it, without injury. 
The oven is best used after having been just employed 
for other purposes, as this saves an entire heating on 
purpose. 

For new subscribers, as well as for convenienge for 
old ones, it may be well to repeat here the directions 
for making the pudding, as its excellence, simplicity, 
and cheapness, so well recommend it. Pare and slice 
sweet apples, enough to fill a three quart basin; pour 
milk on them, until the basin is full. Then put the 
milk and apples in a kettle over the fire, and when it 
boils, stir in half a pint of Indian meal, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Take the kettle from the fire, and 
empty the contents into a basin. Then place it in the 
oven. 3.3. T. 


CUTTING GRAFTS. 

We would remind our farming friends who are desir- 
ous to improve their orchards, and increase the value 
of their fruit, that February is the best month to secure 
grafts for this purpose. Ample directions have already 
been given in former volumes of the Farmer as to the me. 
thods of grafting, and in most cases the process may be 
so simple as to be pesformed by any one. We would 
here remark, that in procuring materials for an orchard 
two things should be kept steadily in view: a proper 
succession of good fruit for cooking and the table—and 
the acquisition of the best kinds for feeding to animals. 
To secure the first, follow the directions given in the 
last volume of the Farmer, in the paper on apples, in 
the series devoted to fruit. As to the last it matters lit- 
tle whether the apples are sweet or sour, provided they 
are ripe and sound. Sweet apples will be generally pre- 
ferred, as hard sour apples affect the teeth, and cause a 
dislike in the animals fed upon them. 








MR. COLMAN’S ADDRESS. 

Of all the addresses delivered the last year before the 

various agricultural shows, fairs, and societies, of our 
country, commend us to that of the Rev. Colman, 
Agricultural Commissioner of Mass., be- 
fore the Worcester, and some other Agrictitura! Socie- 
ties in that State, in October, 1838. ‘There is an earnest- 
ness, a straight forward course, an evident leve of the 
subject of which he treats, a thorough acquaintance with 
the principles which regulate and reward labor, and a 
fearlessness in setting forth the necessary, but sometimes 
unpalatable truth, that induces us torank him with the 
very first who are labori g in the cause of agriculture.— 
We have received from him the address spoken of above, 
and were it not for our limited space would lay the whole 
before our readers. We would do this the more willing- 
ly, as certain of the passages, and by the way those that 
contained incontrovertible facts, were somewhat severe- 
ly censured at the time, i1 some of the political journals 
of the day. As it is, we must content ourselves with 
general outline of the performance, and a few extracts 
which will show the pointed and sound common sense 
character with which it is pervaded. 


The subject of the aidress is “Labor,” more particular. 
ly agricultural labor, and of that as exerted in Massachu- 
setts, rather than elsewhere. Many of his remarks have 
a general application, however, and are full of instrec. © 
tion in any country. As one of the triumphs of united 
labor, he adduces the Erie Canal, of the results of which 


he thus speaks: 


«These results are wonderful. They are no miracu- 
lous creation. They are the fruits of the labor of indi- 
viduals, applied in its most minute forms, and at suc- 
cessive times. When De Witt Clinton first struck a 
spade, little bigger than a man’s two hands, into the 
nd; and said, ‘ This shall bring the mighty waters 
of Lake Superior into the ocean, and the vast, and as 
yet unimagined treasures of the great West shall float 
upon their descending current,’ few minds could believe 
that this was any other than * such stuff as dreams are 
made of’ But the prediction was accomplished, and 
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in his day.’ The thundering cannon never sent ee a 
more electrifying peal, than when its successive accla- 
mations along the whole bright line announced, that 
the nuptial union between the vast lakes of the north 
and the beautiful Atlantic was consummated. Never 
was a gladder note poured into the patriot’s ear since 
the Declaration of 1776, than the assurance which then 
fell upon it, that these internal communications, these 
littering silver bands, were to form the strong bonds of 
friendly union and sympathy with thoso distant territo. 
ries now brought into such nearconjunction ; territories 
before scarcely known to each other by name, now sha- 
king hands with each other as next-door neighbors.” 


After a beautiful, because we believe correct estimate 
of the capabilities of Massachusetts, the speaker thus 
truly sets forth the claims of labor upon the considera- 
tion of the public, and in a few words unfolds some of 
the first and great principles of political economy: 


“« Agricultural labor is the basis and instrument of 
wealth. The laboring man is the original producer of 
all the wealth in the community, and inthe world. The 
almost creative power with which God has endowed 
man, by which he casts the seed into the ground and 
by his fostering care matures the harvest, is among the 
most wonderful attributes of his nature. Let the chil- 
dren of luxury and fashion disdain, if so they choose, the 
humble labors of agriculture ; for all they enjoy and pos- 
sess they are first of all indelfed to the agricultural Ja. 
borer; and the very money in which they think they 
compensate him for his toil, and with which he in his 
simplicity is so easily satisfied, until the modern inven- 
tion of fictitious capital and of the anticipations of fu- 
ture results in the form of bills of credit, was only the 
representative of the accumulations of his own previous 
labor. Allthe burdens of society are sustained, all its 
taxes are paid, all its improvements are effected by ag- 
ricultural and mechanical! Jabor. The manufacturers, 
who prepare the products of the earth for the use and 
convenience of man, or construct implements and ma- 
chines by which man’s mil is abridged, or his capacities 
of production extended, must be considered in the light | 
of producers. ‘I'he learned professions seem to be made 
necessary only by the follies or imprudences, or wicked. | 
ness of mankind. The professors of the fine arts, the 
artists, are the mere embellishments of the social edifice, 





beautiful and charming when in their proper place.— 
The intellectual teachers of the community, when they 
perform their high duties faithfully and philoso 
exalt the condition of man and multiply his capacitics | 
for labor and enjoyment. Agriculture and the mechan. | 
ic arts are most largely indebted to science for thcir pro- 


cers in the proper sense of that term. All the burdens 


ductiveness and utility. But none of these are produ. | 


and all the suppert of the community fall upon labor.— | 


Nor do the accumulations of the labor of other years in 
the form of money; nor the bestowment of permanent 





phically, i tection which honest labor should receive from the hands 


thousand appendages of beauty and taste with which 
you stand surrounded, remember that all this is the pro. 
duce of labor; daily, hourly, nightly toil; of the swing. 
ing of many a tired and lacerated muscle; of the sweat 
of many a reeking and haggard brow. Happy if it be 
not an abused | unrequited toil. Yours is in many 
cases only the labor of enjoyment.” 


Of the reward of labor he thus speaks, while pointing 
out the “duty of an enlightened and just community 
towards labor; agricultural labor in particular :” 


‘I do not begin by asking you to compensate it.-— 
This, a just and beneficent providence will take caro of, 
if you do not interfere by your avarice or your injustice, 
to rob it of its proper wages. Say what we please of 
the unproductive returns of agricultural labor even in 
Massachusetts, boast as much as we choose of the exu- 
berant crops of the virgin West, or the reeking vegeta- 
tion of Southern climes, this I assert with confidence, 
that the returns of agricultural labor even in Massachu. 
setts, afford as ample a compensation as a reasonable 
mind can ask. This I could establish by irrefragable 
evidence, did the time admit ; but it will bemy province 
to do it in another form. I will refer, however, but to | 
two established facts. From the returns of hundreds of 
as intelligent farmers as are to be found in the State, I 
have ascertained the fact, that charging labor at one 
dollar per day for 4 man, and the same fora single team, 
in a six year’s coarse of two manured crops and four un. 
manured, say for example potatoes, corn, small grain 
and grasses, that after paying the interest upon the jand | 
at fifty dollars per acre, and taking only a fair average 
of crops under good cultivation, it gives a return of fif- 
teen to twenty per cent. peryear. This, when especial. 
ly the greater security is taken into view, and all the 
wasted capital and risks, and losses on the other side are 
brought into the account, is as good a rcturn as has been 
gathered from any commercial or manufacturing stock 
ia the country, in the same length of time, extraordina- 
ry circumstances always excepted.” 


After most clearly enforcing the duty of each individu. 
al to do something for himself and the public; after 
pointing out some of the reforms most necessary to the 
social compact, in order that equal and exact justice may 
be rendered to all; and aiter showing that to impra- 
dence and intemperance most of the poverty and miscry 
of the country is owing ; he goes on to speak of the pro- 


| 
est dictate of prudence and justice, as well for th i 
tor as the debtor, to keep always far within the Seley 
of safety. Had this always been done, all would have 
been well. But when banks are instituted without an 
substantial capital honestly paid in, and in the true s irit 
of the law ‘to remain there as part of the capital of the 
bank ;” when credit is extended beyond all safe and rea. 
sonable limits ; when capital is loaned not for the aid of 
honest industry and pirate and public improvements 
but for the purpose o enhancing the nominal value of 
property on which no labor is expended, and no im. 
provements are made or even designed to be made; when 
a flood of irresponsible paper is thrown upon the com. 
munity for purposes not of honest trade, but of gambling 
and speculation, then come the terrible and disastrous 
explosions of the last year. ‘Then labor is every where 
tickled and lulled by soft and magnificent promises, 
while her pockets are picked by the grossest villainy 
and frauds. It is clearly the duty of the government to 
protect the laboring portion of the community against 
such wholesale treachery. It is hoped that the count 
has learnt a lesson of wisdom which it will not soon for. 
get. The flood of unsubstantial, fictitious capital, 
which was poured out upon the country three years 
since, could it be followed out in all its ramified and va. 
rious consequences, led beyond a question to frauds, and 
crimes, and licentiousness, and losscs, and miseries, 
which the most brilliant successes of honest trade, even 
for a quarter of century, could hardly atone for. Next 
toa bank that cannot pay because it never had any 
thing to pay with, is a bank that puts it out of its own 
power to meet its promises, and maintain its honor, by 
its own improvident and extravagant issues and loans, 
It is a novel measure of right when the law of obliga. 
tions among individuals may be violated by corporations 
| with impunity ; and there is some little ground to doubt 
| the soundness of the discretion, when justice not only 
| acquits the delinquent on account of the necessities of 
his condition, necessities it may be of his own voluntary 
creation, and the powerful temptations to which he was 
| exposed, in many cases temptations of his own procu- 
ring, but disrobing herself of her high dignity, com. 
mends him for the adroitness of his delinquency.” 





Mr. Colman’s remarks on Education .as the grand 
| means of restoring and preserving the rights and equal. 
‘ity of American citizens, are peculiarly just and appro- 
| priate, as are those in which the relations of science 
| are considered in connection with agriculture. We 
| night be disposed to object to a remark or two relating 








of the community, and the necessity of preventing the 
man who labors, from being cither directly or indirect. | 
ly defrauded of his just carnings. If we are not mista. 
ken, thefollowing paragraphs were the ones which gave 
the offence alluded to; but we do not believe any man 
ean lay his finger on any proposition contained in them. 


| 
} 
; 


funds for public uses; nor the discovery of a gold or || that isnotliterally truce; and further, we believe the man 


silver mine ; nor pecuniary endowments for any benevo- \ who is disposed to find fault with such truth, belongs to | 


lent or moral purpose in the form of vested funds, in any 
respect abridge or alleviate labor. Capital itself in any 
form, if brought into active use, is only a new demand 
uponlabor. Capital itself, let its accumulations be ever 
so great, of itsclf will produce nothing. Itis labor only 
that can render it productive, and that in truth pays all 
the income which is supposed to be derived from it.— 
When by aliberal endowment provision is made in the 
form of permanent funds for the support of some public 
institution, it is often said that nothing farther will be 
needed ; but the intelligent observer will perceive that 
these funds will produce nothing of themsclves, farther 
than to stimulate production; and that, not by any in- 
trinsic efficacy but by a mere political and conventional 
agency; but all production must come from labor; and 
this too from labor applied to the earth. Not unfre. 
quently we hear the passengers in a stage coach com- 
plain of the slowness and refractoriness of the overload. 
ed, jaded, and half-fed horses, and of their own fatigues 
and sufferings even on a jaunt of pleasure. In some 
cases, if it were practicable, it would be only just that 
such persons should be put into the traces, and the hor- 
ses into the carriage. But, ‘have they not a nght to 
complain if they will? Do they not feed the horses 2” 
Yes, and whip them too. But will they not remember, 
that the very feed by which these horses are sustained, 
is the product of fields which these same horses plough. 
ed. The whipping is a pure gratuity ; and isto be re. 
ceived, doubtless, with ailduc gratitude. Labor, physi. 
eal labor is the great instrument of al) subsistence, of all 
wealth, and of many of our pleasures. Think of this, 
ye children of luxury and fashion! When you repose 
on your beds of down; when you traverse your magnifi. 
cent halls with their soft carpets, their festooned tapes. 
try, their gilded cornices, their glittering lamps; when 
you set down to your pod | boards, steaming with 
every luxury from every clime; when you challenge the 
passers by to admire your pillared palaces; your orna. 
mented grounds ; your Juxuriant gardens; and the ten 





the catalogue of those who live on the labor and earnings | 
of others without rendering any equivalent. | 


“There is another protection that honest labor asks | 
at the hands of the community; and that is, that it 
should not be robbed of its earnings by any fraudulent | 
forin in which these wages are paid. ‘The laboring 
classes are more than any other class in the community 
interested in the condition of the currency. It repre- 
seuts their earnings; formerly it represented only the ac. 
tual accumulations of labor; now, by an invention of 
modern times in the form of bills of credit, it anticipates 
contingent profits and represents what is expected to be 


| to religious topics, as not sufficiently qualified and guard. 
ed; but we know the writer too well to imagine that for 
an instant he could countenance the inferences that 
some might be disposed to draw from them ; or that he 
could in any sense intentionally wound the feelings of 
any, or speak otherwise than reverently of that great 
subject. 


His remarks on the subject of female education are 
all important, as in a proper regard to the habits, morali- 
ty, and health of our femalcs, lies the hope of our coun. 
try, physically and morally. We are convinced that se- 
rious evils are arising from a want of proper attention 
| to the best, not the most fashionable, mode of female edu- 
| cation, and that, as an inevitable result, the evils will 
| continue to increase until a thorough remedy is applied: 








|| As proof of this we have only to compare the physical 


and intellectual powers of those individuals bred and 





earned. ‘The credit system has been to the country the 
source of great advantages and improvements; but all 
the abuses which it has suffered, and al! the losses, which 
those abuses have occasioned, have fallen directly and 
entircly upon labor. 








Banks, in their legitimate design, were intended for 


the farm of capital, in order to stimulate and assist hon. 
est induetry and enterprise; and ina young country 
where the means of wealth are so abundant, to create a 
capital for immediate use by a reasonable reliance on 
future returns. No object could be more just and use- 
ful, and no sclicme better devised under a safe and hon. 
est direction. No one could question the eaiety and 
propriety of such an operation, where the loan of this 
quick capital was secured by an undisputed Jien upon 
real property of equal and certain yalue. ‘The ouly dif. 


and the extens:on of credit upon contingences. It is 
obvious that these operations could only be safe when 
aficr a thorough consideration of probabilitics and chan. 
| ces, such loans correspond with the power of the bor- 

rower to meet his demands fully and certainly, when 
the time of these leans should expire. ‘This could only 








be determined by the occupation of the debtor, his hab- 
its, skill, enterprise, and character; and it was the clear- 


ficulty lies in the creation of a purely fictitious capital | 


nurtured in fastiionable life, with those who have spent 
their youth in the freedom of the country, its pure air, 
‘and body strengthening exercises. It is a truth, that 
| there is scarcely an individual! in the United States, male 
| or female, who has attaincd an clevated political of 





, the safe use of the accumulations of previous labor, in |; intellectual distinction that was not, as they say at the 


| South, “‘ grown” in the country; and whose physical 
| and moral powers were developed before they were sub- 
| jected to the cramping and degencrating influences of 
| fashionable life. ‘The reader will find truth, if not poct- 
ry, in the paragraphs we give below, and which must 
close our extracts from this valuable contribution to the 

reading of the day. Let the woman who thinks she 
| has done her whole duty to her daughters, when they 
have received an accomplished education, (which too 
often means a smattering of every thing useless, and 
the acquisition of nothing truly valuable,) and are con- 
sidered fairly in the market, ponder on these things, for 
| on them rests a fearful responsibility : 


** Female education is a most important subject, an 
am not willing to trifle with it; butin many, pone 
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AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 








———— - - 


of them our most fashionable seminaries, the course of 
education least of any thing, is suited to qualify them 
for the appropriate duties of wives, mothers, and house- 
keepers. The spinning wheel has long since been ex- 
jled to the garret, and it is pevens now to send the 
needle to keep itcompany. The family of the Do-littles 
of both sexes, is an old and established family among us. 
The family of the Do-nothings is fast coming into noto. 
riety. This is a miserable progeny arising from too fre. 
quent intermarriages, within the forbidden lines of con- 
sanguinity of the Do.little family; an unquestionable 
cause of degeneracy, as every farmer knows. 

Pardon me, if I relate a homely anecdote. Some 
time since an honest fellow, who had lived in the ‘ half 
scissor state,’ for a length of time, was strongly inclined 
to change his forlorn condition. Placing his affections 
on a comely damsel, he got, in common parlance, ‘ the 
refusal of her,’ and was permitted to take her home and 
try her household qualifications. He kept her a fort- 
night ; but as she could neither spit his meat, nor make 
a pudding, nor mend his coat, he carried her back. He 
was prosecuted for breach of promise; and the subject 
having been left to the decision of a mutual umpire, he 
was amerced in the sum of seventf dollars and some 
cents. Had it been seven times seventy, he would have 
felt himself lucky to escape so; for what is an honest 
farmer the better, who must get his living by the sweat 
of his brow, though ever so much a man of taste, if he 
could have even the original statue of the Venus de Me- 
dici given him toset up inhis kitchen. Lot's wife 
would be better than this, for she might be of some use 
in saving his pork.” 




















MAPLE SUGAR. 


The following directions for obtaining sap and sugar 
from the rock maple, were handed us by a friend. We 
do not expect to teach our New Hampshire and Ver. 
mont friends how to tap the maple, still it is possible 
they may derive some new ideas, as al! do not adopt the 
same course in manufacturing the sugar. This mode 
of tapping with an augur has been practiced for many 
years, but we were not before aware that the augur 
should not peretrate more than half an inch into the 
sap wood. It is possible in this age of honeyed words 
and sugar mania that some may wish to be sweetened 
with the sap of the rock maple tree that may be reared 
with their own hands by the road side. This is one of 
the cleanest and most beaut ful of our forest trees, and 
a | be propagated and transplanted with as much ease 
and safety as any tree which we have cultivated.— Bos. 
ton Cultivator. 


It is commonly in February or the first days of the 
month of March that the work of making maple sugar 
is begun, the time when the sap begins to rise, though 
the earth may be covered with snow, and it flows nearly 
two months before the trees begin to show any vegeta- 
tion. Having chosen a central place in respect to the 
trees that are to furnish the sap, a shed is raised, called 
asugarcamp. Its object is to shelter from the weather 
the cauldrons in which the operation is carried on, and 
the persons who direct it. One or more augers of about 
three quarters of an inch diameter, some small spouts 
to receive the sap, tubes of alder or sumac of eight or 
ten inches, open on two.thirds their length, and propor- 
tioned to the size of the augers, buckets to empty the 
spouts and carry the sap to the camp, cauldrons of the 
content of 15 to 16 gallons, moujds proper to receive 
the syrup when thickened to the point suitable to be 
transformed into loaf, finally axes to cut and prepare 
tbe combustibles, are the principal utensils necessary to 
this work. 

The trees are perforated obliquely from below, up- 
ward at 18 or 20 inches from the ground, with two or 
three parallel holes at four or five inches distance one 
from the other. It is necessary to take care that the 
auger does not penetrate more than a half inch into the 
wood, observation having proved that there is a greater 
flow of sap at this depth than at a greater or less. It is 
recommended also, and it is the custom to pierce them 
inthe part of the trunk facing south. This practice, 
wees. well known to be preferable, is not always fol. 

owed, 

The spouts, of the content of two or three gallons, 
are most commonly made, in the northern States, of 
white pine, white or black ash, or maple. The chest- 
nut, the oak, and especially the black walnut and but- 
ternut must not be employed for this use, because the 
sap is easily charged with the coloring part, and even 
with a degree of bitterness with which these woods are 
impregnated, A spout is placed on the ground at the 
foot of each tree to receive the sap that flows by the 
two tubes introduced into the holes made with the auger. 
It is collected daily and carried to the camp, where it 
is deposited temporarily in casks, from which it is 
drawn to fill the cauldrons. It must always be boiled 
in course of the two or three first days after it is drawn 
‘rom the tree, being susceptible of readily entering into 
fermentation, especially if the temperature is moderate. 











They proceed to the evaporation by a brisk fire, taking }) 
care to skim it during the boiling and they add to the 
richness of the liquor, by the successive addition of a 
new quantity of sap, until that porn | es a 
syrupy consistence, it is passed after cooling, through a 
covering or any other woolen stuff, to separate the im. 
purities with which it may be charged. 

Some persons recommend not to heat it to the last 
degree of boiling till twelve hours ; others, on the con. 
trary, think it may be done at once. In either case, 
they pour the syrupy liquor into a cauldron, which is to 
be but three quarters filled, and by a brisk and well kept 
up fire they bring it readily to the degree of consistence 
required to be poured into the moulds destined to receive 
it. It is known to have arrived at this point when ta- 
king some drops between the fingers, they perceive some 
small grains. If in this last boiling the liquor boils over,a 
small piece of lard or butter is thrown into the cauldron, 
which makes it immediately subside. When the mo. 
lasses has flowed from the moulds, this sugar is no more 
deliquescent than the brown sugar of the colonies. 

The process above described is exactly the same, 
whether the sap is drawn from the sugar maple or the 
red or white maple; but these two last species must 
furnish double the sap to make the same quantity of 
sugar. 

Different circumstances contribute to render the crop 
of sugar more or less abundant. Thus a very cold and 
dry winter is more productive than when this season 
has been very variable and very moist. It has been ob. 
served also that when during the night it has frozen 
very hard that on the following day the air is very dry 
and clear, the sap flows in great abundance, and that 
then a tree gives two to three gallons in 24 hours. It 
is estimated that 3 persons may tend 250 trees, which 
give 1000 lbs. of sugar, or about 4 lbs. to a tree, which, 
however, does not appear to be always the case with 
those engaged in the business; for many farmers on the 
Ohio assure us that they do not obtain but about two 
pounds. ; 

Trees which grow in low and moist places give more 
sap, but less eogee with the saccharine principle 
than those situated on hills or slopes. They draw 
preportionably more from those situated in the midst of 
tields or the length of inclosures from habitations. It is 
remarked also that when the districts where they annu. 
ally make sugar are deprived of other kinds of trees, 
they obtain more favorable results even from unthrifty 
sugar maples. 








LILIES. 


In a number of last year’s Annales des Jardiniers 
Amateurs a description is giveti of two varieties of the 
lily genus, which may prove imferesting to'santeef our 
horticultural friends. One ef them is the lilium lanci- 
folium punctatum, a variety of the ZL. Broussarti. It 
is described as about six feet high, with leaves about 
six to eight inches long ; the flowers exceedingly firm 
and large ; each of the six petals six or seven mches 
long ; the color of a snuw white with spots of a beauti- 
ful rose color for a short space dashed over it; the sur- 

lus part of the lower end of each petal is of a most 
ovely snow white, and terminates in a point in the 
thorns, which are alternate and large; in the other, 
there the summits are a little longer and are turned in 
a spiral ; the appearance of each tlower, to the number 
of six or seven (and many more when the plant is very 
strong) presents a vast and superb corrolla of white, in 
the centre of which is placed, enchased in a circle of 
swan’s down, a large green star, whose rays divide a 
sort of milky way with tinged rose; thestamens are 
long and well divided, and the anthers are transverse, 
long and well defined; their orange tint, mixed with 

urple, adds much to the magnificence of the flower. 
The other sort is the LZ. lancifolium album vel Caldi. 
dum,another variety of the lilium Broussarti, is not so 
high, and is altogether a snow white ; both varieties have 
a strong odor of vanilla; both were brought from Japan 
in 1824, by the celebrated Dutch horticulturist, M. Van 
Siebold. They were cultivated at Gand, from whence 
they were distributed to the chief establishments in 
Flanders. They flourished last year, for the first time, 
at Paris, at two establishments. One, that of M. Rey, 
of Kogel, and the other belonging to M. Celo. The two 
plants are declared in the French work to be still rare 
aud most likely to become a decided ornament to pleas. 
ure grounds and ornamental gardens, as being equal to 
any thing thgn can be 'scen in June or July. These 
lilies are multiplied by off-sets and from » provided 
they give any in their new climate, as they doin Japan. 
This genus is become so rich in numbers and varicties 
during the last ten years, that it ought to be easy to 
enrich it still more by means of artificial impregnations. 
The two varicties alluded to above are particularly 
well adapted for this experiment, as their anthers seem 
made for it. ‘The account recommends the precaution 
of not putting out plants of these kinds, unless an indi- 
vidual of each has been kept safely in the conservatory. 











‘The price at which they must be purchased for some 





years warrants this care, as not only may the plants be 
taken off by severe weather, but they may be attacked 
by insects and destroyed. The writer of the notice de- 
clares that he is not aware if the propagation of these 
lilies by off.sets is abundant or not. It might be possi. 
ble to propagate them also, by slips of leaves with an 
end to them, and by choosing the time most favorable to 
the experiment. ‘T'wo or three failures should not dis- 
courage the horticulturist ; yet in this instance a great 
difficulty presents its:If, inasmuch as these lilies do not 
like all the woody tribes, present eyes in the axil of the 
leaf, and whenever this is found to be the case, the most 
expert grafters are at fault. 

‘The French writer mentions that he had seen at the 

end of May, in the ye air, the lilium longiflorum of 
less height than the lilium Candidum, yet with flowers 
equally dazzling for their whiteness, and of double ai- 
mensions, and of a most sweet odor.. This plant is for 
sale at Rey’s (of Kogel) establishment. 
There is a third variety of the lilium Broussarti, de. 
scribed with purple flowers, but which had not appear. 
ed when the account was written. It was doubtful 
whether it was the lilium lancifolium rubrum or the 
lilium lancifolium speciosum. It was also in the above 
gardens, and described as of great beauty—London 
Hort. Journal. 





Hawthorn Hedges. 

There are three kinds of hawthorn which are used 
for the purpose of fences. 

Ist. The common European Hawthorn or White 
thorn (Crategus Oxyacantha.) 2d. The Cockepur 
Hawthorn, (Crategus crusgalli.) 3d. The Maple. 
leaved Hawthorn, (Crategus cordata.) The first is of 
foreign origin ; the two latter are indigenous. ‘The leaf 
of the firet is far more beautiful than of the two last ; 
but it puts out later in the season; and it sheds its 
leaves much earlier. The two latter form beautiful 
and substantial fences. The cockspur thorn is much 
used in Delaware, and the stage road used to pass 
through miles of the fence. Maple leaved Hawthorn 
has been cultivated to a considerable extent by Josiah 
Quincy, Esq. at his farm in Quiney. These fences 
have all suffered much from the mice in winter, whose 
ravages are favored by our deep, drifting, and long con. 
tinued snows, to which they are not subject in England; 
and the European Hawthorn from a worse pest than 
this, and that is the apple tree borer, a worm which has 
proved signally destructive to the live fences among us. 
We are not apprised whether this worm has attacked 
the two other kinds of thorns, but we know no reason 
why he should not have done it. ‘These plants should 
be set in double rows in what is called the quincunx 
order, that is, about eight inches apart in the row oppo- 
site the spaces in the other; a single-row ia hardly 
deemed sufficient for protection against our cattle, who 
are accustomed to roam at large in utter disregard of 
fenees and enclosures. ; 

As to the inquiry about raising the plants from seed, 
the seed or haws can be obtained at a proper season 
without difficulty; but they will not germinate until 
the second year, and they require skilful manzgement 
the first year. We therefore advise our correspondent 
to obtain the plants of about two years old; and this 
may be done at many of the nurseries in this country. 
The maple-leaved hawthorn may be obtained at George- 
town, D. C., and probably at Philadelphia, New York, 
and Albany; it may be also, at the excellent establis! . 
ment of the Messrs. Winships at Brighton; but we 
have not ascertained the fact. The white or English 
Hawthorn, as there is no duty upon the article, though 
it can be had here, may probably be imported from Eng- 
land or Scotland, at half the expense for which it can 
be obtained here, freight included. We imported some 
ourselyes some years since, and presume things haye 
not altered in this matter. 

Of the — mode of cultivating a hedge or live 
fence, we have not now space to go into it; but if de. 
sired, will hereafter give all necessary directions. A 
good deal of preparation and care are requisite that the 
hedge may do well. 

There are othcr plants, which are used with advar. 
tage. ‘The common red cedar makes a substantial and 
permanent fence, and requires about seven years before 
it becomes impregnable. The buckthorn (rhamnus ca. 
tharticus) is of quick wth, casy cultivation, and 
makes a most beautiful fence. When well set and well 
grown it would be proof against cattle ; but it is not so 
formidable to them as a white thorn hedge. Nothin 
can be more ornamental. The plants may be obtain 
of Pick’g Dodge, Esq. or E. H. Derby, Esq. of Salem, 
who has one of the handsomest specimens of this fence 
to be found in the state;—probably at other places. 
T’he se2d is easily procured at the proper season in dif. 
ferent parts of the country as the plant is not uncom. 
mon. ‘The triple thorned locust (Gleditzia triacanthos) 
makes a substantial and impregnable fence, when well 
plashed and interlocked. It is strong, but the foliage 
is not thick or large enough to make it handsome. 





—{N. E. Farmer. H. c. 
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NOTES ON WESTERN NEW YORK—No, 8. 
CORN, &C. 

In seasons that are favorable for its production, and 
in places adapted to its culture, there is no crop that is 
more valuable as a food for both man and beast, than 
Indian corn,or one which better repays the labor bestow- 
ed upon it. Western New York was formerly famous 
for its corn crops; but the unfavorable cold seasons for 
a few years past, the destruction of the corn by frost 
in many places, and the greater attention paid to the 
culture of wheat and barley, have together contributed 
to render the corn crop of less comparative interest to 
the farmer than formerly, and a great falling off in the 
quantity planted has of course taken place. In making 
pork, a substitute (not a perfect one however) has been 
found in apples and potatoes; and as food for man the 
people of Western New York have been accustomed to 
use and prefer wheat ; still I think that next to wheat, 
corn is the best crop the farmer can grow, where the 
conditions above alluded to are present. Two things 
are indispensable to the production of a good corn crop 
—a deep rich soil, and a high temperature. The roots 
of corn spread near the surface, and run deep; such 
plants are always great feeders, or require heavy ma. 
nuring, and while they rejoice in hot dry weather, are 
less liable to suffer from it, than plants which have all 
their roots nearer the surface. More corn was planted 
in 1838 than for several years previous, and the remu- 
neration in ordinary cases was ample, while very heavy 
crops in some instances were grown. In my ramblea 
through the district, I found the best corn growing in 
the counties of Onondaga, Cayuga and Wayne; the 
limestone zone in the two first counties furnishing the 
best specimens noticed, and in the last, the country near 
the eastern termination of the rige road. In the south. 
ern counties, and indeed every where, where proper at- 
tention was paid to the ground and the seed, good corn 
was grown, and beautiful fields of it clearly attested the 
native fertility of the southern vallies of the state. In 
examining the kinds of corn planted, I found the kind 
called the Dutton corn was common, but it was evident 
that of the kind so named there was more than one va- 
riety. In general appearance all were much alike; a 
good growth of stalks, thick, twelve rowed ears, and a 
large cob were common to all; but some fields planted 
about the same time were much earlier than others, and 
I was induced to believe with Judge Buel, that large’ 
quantities of the old common twelve rowed corn, have 
been palmed off upon the public, for seed, as the earlier 
and more valuable Dutton. Large quantities of the 
white flint corn, or early Canadian, I also observed had 
been planted; and in faverable situations, the crop was 
excellent. This corn will not yield as much as some 
larger varieties, but on good land from 50 to 60 bushels 
an acre may safely be calculated upon, and it is early, a 
desirable requisite in such seasons as several of the late 
ones have proved. Many farmers are averse to plant- 
ing much corn, as it will not bear to be treated with 
the neglect of some other crops, and must be well at. 
tended and in the proper season, or no corn need be ex. 
pected. It should be remembered, however, that a field 
in corn well manured and cultivated, is left in a better 
condition for succeeding crops, more free from weeds, 
and in better heart than after almost any other grain, 
a consideration of no small importance in estimating 
the value of the crop. In the following notice which 
I quote from the travels of Inglis in the Tyrol, the value 
of corn will be seen, as well as a curious illustration 
given on the manner in which a variety of climates 
can, in a mountainous country, be crowded into a smal! 
distance. The whole length of the Mississippi does not 
exhibit a greater change of climate and production, 
than does that of the Val di Sole, a small tributary of 
the Adige. “In the upper part of the valley,” says Mr. 
Inglis, “we bave first barley, thin and scanty, and a 
few hardy vegetables. We next come to Indian corn, 
of a poor growth, with barley more Vigorous; oats, 

grass, and firs; the third gradation brings us to a little 
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wheat, mingled with all these; and to some walnut 
trees. In the fourth division of the valley, we find 
wheat and Indian corn growing luxuriantly ; vines be. 
ginning to appear, and fruit trees, especially the cherry, 
in abundance. The fifth gradation shows us in addition 
to the foregoing, vines in luxuriance, and magnificent 
walnut trees, superseding the firs and hardier wood. At 
the sixth step the mulberry begins to appear, and fruits 
of the more delicate descriptions are found. In the 
lowest part of the valley, the vine is found in perfection, 
the mulberry in abundance, and mingled with wheat 
and corn, groves of olive, pomegranate, and fig, appear.” 
According to Mr. Inglis, the great resource of the cul. 
tivator is the crop of Indian cern, which is more de. 
pended upon than that of wheat. It is usually eaten 
by the family of the cultivator twice or three times a day, 
either “in the shape of soup and milk,” (mush and 
milk of the New Yorker) or mixed with wheat for 
bread. Bread is always made of wheat and corn, not 
as a matter of economy but of taste. A peasant pro- 
prietor who owns four acres of land will maintain him. 
self comfortably. One third of this small farm is plan. 
ted with corn; half an acre to wheat; half an acre to 
barley ; rather more than an acre of grass for the cow, 
and wood for fuel; and there will be a quarter of an 
acre for a garden in which cabbages, potatoes, and 
fruit trees are grown. The women manufacture the 
clothing and feed silk worms. Mr. Inglis asserts that 
the Tyrolese proprietor of four acres lives more com- 
fortably than the English proprietor of twelve acres, a 
fact he attributes to the Tyrolese having his Indian 
corn, of which the English farmer is deprived, corn not 
being grown in Great Britain. 
BARLEY. 

In the western district of New York, barley has not 
been extensively grown until within two or three years, 
except in the counties of Onondaga and Cayuga. The 
failure of the corn crop, and the greater certainty of a 
good growth of barley, has led to its greater culture, 
and more or less of it is now raised throughout the 
whole west. The principal use of barley is for the 
brewer ; but it is found to be an excellent substitute for 
corn in making pork, and is now grown by multitudes 
for thatwarpose. In England, in the absence of corn, 
barley is their chief reliance for feeding swine, and con. 
sidered superior to any thing else; and experience 
proves that with us, it is exceeded for this purpose by 
nothing but corn. Barley requires a strong soil, rather 
moist, and not liable to suffer from drouth. Its growth 
is rapid, and it suffers less from cold than from heat, as 
is evident from its northern cultivation, ‘The ground 
must be made fine before the seed is put in, if a good 
crop is expected; and surface water is more fatal to 
barley than to almost any other grain. Large quanti. 
ties of barley were entirely destroyed, or seriously in- 
jured, from this cause in the spring of 1838. Land 
subject to surface water must be drained, or it is unfit 
for barley. Barley is extensively used for bread in 
Great Britain, but it has as yet found little favor here, 
corn being preferred altogether, where wheat is not 
easily to be had. As food for horses, barley is not con- 
sidered equal to oats, by farmers in general; but may 
not the difficultics experienced in feeding this grain 
arise from its being given in too great quantities, or in 
other words too much nutritive matter being received 
into the stomach of the animal in proportion to the 
whole bulk of food. In Great Britain, barley is much 
used for horse feed, but the quantity used is much less 
than that of oats, and it is always mixed with cut straw 
or hay. Should farmers give their horses the same 
quantity of corn that they do of oats, the results would 
always be injurious, and many times fatal; but one of 
the best kinds of food I have ever seen used for the 
horse is corn meal mixed with cut straw, and wet when 
fed to him. Barley is the grand article used in the 
manufacture of beer, and the quantities annually malt- 
ed ip England is astonishing. With the English labo- 
rer, beer in a great measure js a substitute for food, and 
Mr. Hillyard, the great weiter on agriculture, estimates 
the quantity consumed by the laborers on the farm of 


Mr. Coke of Norfolk, (now Earl of Leicester) at one 
gallon per day for each individual employed, men and 
women. I was assured by some farmers on the south. 
ern slope of the state, that barley did not not succeed 
well on their lands, and accordingly few attempts are 
made to cultivate it. With others it had done well, 
and a further cultivation of the soil by ploughing and 
manuring will doubtless do away the difficulties at pre. 
sent experienced. 
OATS. 

The oat is a favorite grain in almost all countries, 
being hardy, very productive, easily cultivated, suffer. 
ing less loss from exposure when ripened than any other 
grain; and as food for the horse, to which it is gene. 
rally devoted, unrivalled. Oats sre cultivated on all 
kinds of soil ; and I noticed that most farmers left that 
grain for the last to be sown, put it in in a most slovenly 
manner, and considered land on which nothing else 
would grow good enough for the oat. Such farming 
must be bad poliey in the end; poor crops, and ruined 
farms are the inevitable results of sucha system. There 
are few farms in which the soil by proper management 
cannot be made capable of producing all the grain or 
grasses required in a skillful rotation, and instead of 
the exhausting process of continual cropping on one 
part of a farm, all parts should in turn be made to yield 
their proportion of sustenance and of profit. No grain 
better repays good cultivation and treatment than the 
oat, and it should not be subjected to the unfarmerlike 
usage it receives. I was told by those who had made 
the experiment that in fattening pork, corn mixed with 
one-fourth oats, and ground, was better thati corn alone, 
the hogs thriving more rapidly. ‘The number of bush. 
els of oats raised in the Western District is greater 
than that of any other grain, it being grown with equal 
facility on the newly cleared lands of the southern 
counties, and the longer cultivated ones of the central or 
northern sections. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Within a few years, and in a degree, owing to the 
same causes that have promoted the extension of the 

barley culture—the necessity of providing some substi- 
tute for corn—the culture of buckwheat has become 
common, and as food for man ranks next to wheat and 
corn. The cakes made from buckwheat flour, when 
the grain is properly prepared previous to grinding, 
may be considered both healthful and palatable; and 
by most are thought far superior to those made of bar. 
ley or oat meal. Buckwheat is a plant of rapid and 
certain growth, and the greatest danger to be appre. 
hended in its cultivation, is an early frost, which from 
the nature of the plant is sure to destroy it. A severe 
drouth at the season of flowering is also productive of 
injury, but it more frequently suffers from cold than 
from heat. Buckwheat is valuable for making pork, 
to which use it is generally put; other animals not ap- 
pearing to be as fond of it as of other grain, I observ. 
ed in some places that the ‘Indian wheat,’ as it was 
called, a new species of buckwheat, has been introduced, 
but from the growth of the plant, or the appearance of 
the kernel, I should doubt its claims to a precedence 
over the old kind; still in a more favorable season it 
might vindicate its title to general favor, and its right to 
the commendations so liberally bestowed upon it in the 
eastern states. Asa green crop for enriching the soil 
by ploughing under, the rapid growth of buckwheat 
and its succulent stems, easily decomposed, renders it 
unrivalled by any plant yet introduced for this purpose. 
Where it ripens, however on a soil, the seed is apt to 
remain on the soil, rendering it unfit for grain crops, in 
which the presence of buckwheat would be an injury, 
and care in this respect should always be taken when 
fields are selected for this grain. 
MILLET. 

Phe cultivation of millet has heretofore been sttempt- 
ed to some extent in some parts of Western New York, 
and some journals have spoken of it in very high terms, 
particularly those at the south. From what I could learn, 
the results expected from the introduction and culture 








had mostly failed, and growing it had been generally 
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abandoned. At the south its great value is found in ite 
being a good substitute for hay ; at the north,where the 
grasses are produced in abundance, its want is not felt ; 
aud its grain is not equal either in quantity or quality 
to some kinds produced with equal certainty and labor. 
I do not imagine that millet will ever become a favorite 
in this state, or that it will supersede the crop of vats, 
or of buckwheat. Western New York is emphatically 
a grain country; capable of producing all, and excel- 
lently adapted to most of the varieties in use as food for 
man or beast. Wheat, oats, barley, corn, millet, buck- 
wheat, all can be grown to advantage: and in the selec. 
tion the farmer must be governed by the naturc ef his 
soil, and the use to which the product is to be applied. 
ViaTor. 





BEES AND BEE HOUSES. 

Mr. Tucker—So much has been said and sung on 
this subject, that like hoof-ail and chess, it is almost ex. 
hausted, and so much has been published about. bee 
houses, patent and aupatent, explanatory and lauda. 
tory, that it is equally threadbare! but do not be 
alarmed, as I am going to take another course on a cen- 
trary tack. 

From several year’s experience, I am thoroughly 
convinced that the bee house system is a perfect failure, 
a humbug, and not the improvement it is cracked up to 
be at all. 

There are many minor objections to the plan, but 
the greatest and most important is the want and impos. 
sibility of increasing and multiplying the insects. It 
is stated that a good hive consists of from 10 to 20,000 
individuals, and what is now an established fact, that 
the Queen bee is the only female in the hive, and con- 
sequently the only one capable of reproducing the spe- 
cies, and that from two to four swarms of equal num. 
ber is all she is capable of producing in one season. 
Now, sir, let us compare the ratio of production for 5 
years in the bee house with the same period, with the sin. 
gle, simple hive of olden times. Suppose the bee house to 
commence with one swarm of bees and that the Queen 
produces the first year three broods of 10,000 each, the 
house then contains 40,000 inmates, and as that is all 
she is capable of producing in any one yeer, it is evi- 
dent that at the end of five years the colony will con- 
sist of 160,000 individuals. Now we will look at the 
single hive system and see at what rate they are capa. 
ble of multiplying and replenishing the earth. We will 
also commence with one hive ; which the first year pro- 
duces at the same rate as the bee house plan, and conse- 
quently sends out three swarms and establishes three sep- 
arate eolonies of equal numbers, which consiat of 40,000 
inmates; thereupon the first year the account 1s even ; 
but how will it appear for the next four years, when all 
the four hives are able to increase as fast as the whole 
bee house, as it has but one Queen, and the four hives 
have each a Queen? Thus it is—each hive produces 
30,000, to which added the 40,000 of the first year gives 
160,000, as many at the end of the second year as the 
five years produces on the bee house system. 

To follow it out, the difference is enormous, and will 
stand thus; 


Ist year produces 4 hives and 40,000 Bees. 


ad 64 16 * 160,000 “ 
3d 8 64 “ 640,000 “ 
4th “ 254 " 2,560,000 “ 
Sth 1,024 “ 10,240,000 * 


More than 60 times as great an increase as the bee 
house, and go it is in any possible ratio you can fix it; 
say even that the Queen is only able to produce 10,000 
young bees, or to double instead of quadruple their num- 
ber ; then the account stands thus at the end of five 
years : the bee house would contain 60,000, and the 32 
hives would have 320,000; more than five times the 
quantity, Now, sir, to oppose these principles the only 
Sct off that can be urged, is the risque of losing swarms 
in hiving, by killing, losing or maiming the Queen bee, 
or by their taking wings and flying away ; which chances 
to allow, still there is 9 monstrous disparity between 
the two systems, 


The labor of attending and taking care of alarge num- 


bers of hives is vastly more than on the bee house plan ; 
but yet nothing in comparison to the increase, for re. 
member poor Richard says, there is no gains without 
pains. If a hive of bees are worth five dollars, which 
is the common price in this region, then at the end of 5 











years your stock is worth 5,120 dollars, and if a lot of 
hives will average 25 lbs. of honey, then you have 
2,560 lbs. while in the bee house you have only 400 Ibs. 
These calculations are made upon the supposition that 
no failure or misfortune happens, which could Lardy 
be expected,but allow half or even two-thirds loss in the 
hive plan, and then the difference is worth looking 
after. 

The plan of causing the bees to work in a small cap 
or box added to the top of the hive, capable of contain. 
taining 10 or 12 pounds is the prettiest operation in my 
opinion that ean be introduced ; it is extensively prac. 
ticed in several towns is this western country, the honey 
is of the purest and most delectable quality,and is sold box 
and honey at 25 cents per pound, bringing $2 50,which is 
a haudsome return for the out lay. There is some pecu- 
liar operation to cause the bees infallibly to work in 
these caps, the modus operandi of which I am not as 
yet properly advised, but am promised it, which I shall 
be happy to communicate to your readers. 

I consider there is less danger with respect to the 
moth in the hive plan than in the bee house; if 
they once get possession it is impossible to dislodge 
them in either case; but a few single hives can be ta- 
ken up with but little loss, when in the other case it is 
total destruction. 


I learn from gentlemen that have tried to keep bees 
in their gardens in the city, that they do not succeed 
well, and the cause is supposed to be from the great de- 
struction caused by the groceries and confectionary 
shops, by their being attracted by the sweats, and when 
attempting to return fly to the windows and die. But 
the greatest destruction is caused at the shops where 
confeetionary is manufactured ; attracted by the steam 
of the boiling sweets, they coine in swarms and perish 
by quarts per day, particularly in the autumn during 
the dearth of flowers. L. B. L. 

Ridge Road, Monroe co., Jan. 15, 1838. 





INFORMATION DESIRED. 

Mr. Tucxen—I shall be very much gratified, and 
perhaps some other of your subscribers would be pleased, 
if you, or some of the extensive wheat growers in the 
Genesee counties, who are practically acquainted with 
the subject, would give their opinion, through the Far- 
mer, on the queries respecting practice, introduced be- 
low. In order to be better understood, I shall givea 
sketch of my farm, and mode of farming. My farm 
consists of some 300 acres, of which about 200 acres 
are under cultivation. Of this about 120 consists of 
good wheat land, and the remaining 80 is adapted to 
meadow or grazing. The timber of the wheat land 
was oak and chestnut; that of the grazing or grass part 
beech and maple; both good strong soil, and separated 
from each other by a deep ravine only. My residence, 
barns, stables, &c. are on the grazing part of my farm, 
with the exception of a barn used exclusively for wheat, 
with which is connected my machines for threshing, 
and which is on the wheat growing side of the ravine. 
I make the distinctions of wheat and grazing in my 
farm, because though I have grown excellent crops of 
wheat on the grazing part, I do not consider them as 
certain as those grown on the other part of my farm: 
The crop is more liable to freeze out on the one side 
than the other; and hence I reserve it for spring grains, 
corn, meadow, roots, all of which grow well. My soils 
have never been submitted to analysis, but from the 
nature of the soil, its timber, and its effect on winter 
crops, J conelude the grazing part contains more clay 
and perhaps a little less lime that the part devoted to the 
wheat culture. I do not keep a large number of cattle, 
| but have several span of horses and about 300 sheep. 
The mapure of my yards, pens, &c. I apply on the 
grazing part of my farm, on greund intended for corn 
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or roots,and as hitherto, all my wheat straw has been left 
on the side where it grew, I have not as much mantre 
as I should be glad to use, or as I ought to use in my 
method of cropping. I sow from 40 to 50 acres annu- 
ally with wheat, and my crop is from 1,000 to 1,500 
bushels. I sow my wheat fields in a rotation, or course, 
which I have followed for some ten or twelve years, 
and during that time have manured them in the common 

manner but very little, and some of them notat all. My 

course consists of clover and wheat; rarely interrupted 

by corn or oats. I sow my clover seed on my wheat, 

always preferring the large clover for my purpose; 

plaster my wheat thoroughly when the leaf is sufficiently 
large in the spring, and when my wheat comes off, the 

ground shows a rich close growth of clover, which is fed 
off, but not too closely. The next yearthe clover is 
plastered in the spring and always gives a most luxuri- 
ant growth ; this is fed by my stock, which is principal- 
ly sheep; and my swine also run in the same fields. 
The third year after sowing, the clover is again plas- 
tered and fed until the fields are broken up for wheat, 
giving a crop of wheat every third year, the rest of 
the time, clover pasture. I do not mow these fields 


at all. 
For several reasons, it is very desirable that all the 


materials for making manure, should be around the 

barns and yards at home, if the course I am pursuing, 

will render its application unnecessary on my wheat 

lands. So far I have every reason to be satisfied with 

the result. My wheat crops, and the general appear. 

ance and character of the soil, have continued to im. 

prove under what I call the clover and plaster system 

adopted ;—the question is, will they continue to do so, 

under the same course 7?—or will the nutritive princi- 

ples of thesoil become,exhausted,and a resort to the usu- 
al applications of manure be rendered necessary? Here 

I desire the opinion of more experienced farmers than 

myself. Were I to take off my wheat, and mow my 
clover, Iam aware my lands would rapidly deteriorate 

unless regularly manured; bat I have been inclined to 
suppose that plastered, and fed off upon the land, clo. 
ver would keep the soil in a state of continual improve. 
ment, when alternate with wheat: Am J correct? For 
reasons drawn from my experience, I prefer feeding off 
my clover by sheep or swine on the land, to turning 
under a heavy growth, as has been recommended by 
some. I think the manure of the animals worth more 
to the soil, than the grass they consume, as a large por- 
tion of the stems and coarser parts are left, and tramp- 
led down, and so far aid in the process of fertiliza- 
tion. 

Were it certain that my system would be as effectual 
hereafter in furnishing the proper food for the wheat 
plant, and improving the soil, as it has hitherto done, I 
should thresh my wheat at my home barns, and tacn 
the straw scattered in the yards would be far more avail. 
able, and effectual as a manure than when drawn upon 
land dry, and unsaturated with the moisture and salts 
of the barnyard. I would respectfully inquire then, 
whether plaster and clover, on lands treated as above 
described, will supersede the use of other manures? 
and hope some of the experienced farmers of the west 
will at once respond to these inquiries, with as much 
frankness, and as little formality, as they have been 
made. An Ononpaca Farmer. 


THE CLINTON GRAPE. 

Mr. Tucker—I herewith send you a cluster of my 
new Clinton Grape, as a new year’s present; but I con. 
fess I am ashamed that the quantity is not larger, and 
sorry that J have been so tardy in forwarding it, but 
my principal object in sending them at this late period 
is to show the ease with which grapes can be kept to 
this date, and I am trying a small lot to test the extent 
to which they are capable of resisting decomposition, 
We put up about a bushel of different kinds this fall ; 
but the holidays made serious inroads on them, or you 
would have come off the gainer. 

The process for keeping them is simply as follows; 
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Gather the grapes, when properly ripened, on a dry 
sunny day; procure tight dry boxes with a cover, of 
about the size of a candle or glass box; lay over the 
bottom a layer of cotton batting, then a layer of clus. 
tersand soo n, stratum superstratum, until filled ; cover 
and put in a dry coolplace. 

Thus far I see no reason why they will not keep as 
long as the common kind of winter apples, and if so, 
I can imagine no greater luxury for the desert du- 
ring the winter and spring months than the Isabella, 
Clinton and Cawtaba grapes. 

Yours, &c. L. B. Lanaworray. 

Handford’s Landing, Jan. 15th, 1839. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SILK SO- 
CIETY. 


We have received the first No. of this work. It isa 
handsome octavo pamphlet of 40 pages. This No. is 
mostly occupied with the proceedings of the Convention 
and Society which gave rise to the Journal, including 
the Debates in the Silk Convention. The remarks of 
G. B. Sarru, of Baltimore, are fraught with so much 
matter of high importance to all who are engaged in the 
silk culture, that we copy them at length. 

Mr. Smith’s Remarks in the Silk Convention. 


Mr. Sauru, of Baltimore, said, with the consent of 
the convention, he would offer a few remarks in support 
of the resolution, declaring it the deliberate opinion of 
the convention, that silk may be grown in all the United 
States. That silk maybe thus grown, not only for do. 
mestic purposes, but as a valuable article of commercial 











export, he knew from his own experience and from the | 


testimonyof the most respectable people in every state in 
the Union. I have now, said Mr. S. been twelve years en- 
gaged,more or less, intimately in this business. For seven 
years, I kept an experimental cocoonery, for the express 
purpose of obtaining information on the subject ; and du. 
ring the whole of that time,not a single instance of its fail. 
ure had been made known to him, which could in the re- 
motest degree, be attributed to ecith-r climate or soil. On 
the contrary, he had been able to prove conclusively, that 
the climate of our whole country, was better adapted to 
the silk culture, thanthat of any other conntry, except 
China, and ours suffered nothing in comparison even 
with that. The great desideratum ina climate suitable 
for the most successful production of silk, said Mr. S., 
is dryness; and the more marked the climate of the 
country in this respect, the better is it adapted to the 
silk culture ; and the further it is from it, the less is it 
fit for the business. If gentlemen would take the trou- 


ble to examine the writings of the Chinese, as translated | 


into Freuch, and thence into English, and embracing a 
period of upwards of four thousand years, I believe, they 
would find that a dry atmosphere has always been con- 
sidered essential to the silk business. He had found it 
mene agar | in this place to employ stoves to expel damp.- 
ness. He considered England nearly equal to France 
as to temperature, but the atmosphere is too damp for 
the successful culture of silk. Even in Ireland, where 
the climate is much more salubrious than that of Eng- 
land, and the temperature unobjectionalle, the culture 
of silk cannot be pursued. He had been surprised to 
sce a publication made in the north of the successful 
use of even wet leaves—leaves even dipped in water.— 
It had been stated that worms fed with leaves thus wet, 
had made better silk and more of it too, than when dry 
leayes were used. He begged to caution this conven- 
tion against the practice. It might succeed in a single 
experiment, when all other circumstances combined in 
its favor; but as a regular practice it was highly dan- 
gerous, He had twice lost his whole brood of worms 
from feeding with leaves only slightly wet with dew.— 
On the contrary, he would make a fire in his cocoonery 


in even damp wéather, no matter how warm the weath. | 


er might be, and especially at the time the worms were 
beginning to spin their cocoons. At this period, a dry 


atmosphere is absolutely essential to the formation of 


good silk. In damp weather, the cocoons will be soft 
and flabby, the fibre cannot dry speedily cs it is spun 


ver, state of New York, for five or six years. [It has 
indeed been there sinco the spring of 1830, as it was 
given to Dr. Hosack, by Dr. Pascalis, at that time,} and 
| yet it remained perfect, not a bud had ever been killed. 

Mr, 8. said, he scion that silk could be made from the 
morus multicaulis in almost every section of the Union, 
and as we were but just entering upon this important 
branch of industry, which he hoped yet to be able to call 
American industry, it was of the utmost importance 
that we begin _ We have no prejudices to contend 
with, no old orchards of other trees to get clear of, no 
bad habits to eradicate, as in Europe. 


We are asked why they do not make silk from morus 
multicaulis in Europe. The reason is obvious. They 
must in the first place go to a very considerable expense 
in the purchase of the trees as we have to do; but in 
addition to this they have their old overgrown white 
mulberry trees to dig up and throw away. Besides 
this, in Europe generally, the landlords own the trees 
and sell the trees by weight to the surrounding peasants 
to feed the worms with; and so long as they can sell 
their white mulberry leaves, they will not be very likely 
to destroy the trees for the purpose of replanting their 
grounds with the multicaulis, and especially so as they 
will not derive much if any advantage fromit. Anoth. 
er reason why they do not make silk from this treo in 
Europe, is, the trees are al! in possession of the nurse. 
rymen, who propagate them for exportation, for which 
they have a demand at high prices. The probability is, 
that at this day there is not one hundredth part as many 
plants in France as in the United States. But neither 
in France nor in the United States, will any one make 
silk while they can sel! the trees at the prices now cur. 
rent in both countries. 


Mr. S. related a series of experiments in feeding from 
fifteen varieties of mulberry, in 1830, viz: the morus 
multicaulis, the Tartarian, the white mulberry, (several 
|| kinds,) common wild mulberry, &c. &c., the result of 
which fully convinced hin of the superiority of the mo- 
rus inulticaulis. The worms preferred it, the cocoons 
were larger, and the silk better and stronger. He then 
tested the strength of the silk from different varicties of 
the mulberry, by suspending weights to each till it broke, 
and in every instance he had found that from the mul- 
ticaulis to bear more weight thanany otherkind. The 
\| native mulberry produced silk next in strength to that 
\| from the multicaulis, and the Tartarian next. But the 
| difference was extremely slight. He believed it did not 
\|}amount to more than three or four per cent. between 
|| the strongest and the weakest. 
|| Mr. S. asserted that the multicaulis was not a Chi- 
hese tree. ere was inthe Phillipine Islands, it was 
true, a tradition that a colony of Chinese, who emigrated 
to those islands, had brought the tree with them secret- 
ly from China ; but various orders had been sent to Chi- 
i} ua for it, but the tree had never been found there. The 
white mulberry, said Mr. S., is a native of China, and 
|| not of Italy, as is generally supposed. We had no doubt 
| taken the idea of its Italian nativity from the fact of its 
|| extensive use in that country. The seed derived from 
|| China, is white mulberry seed, in some of its va icties. 
| And here, said Mr. S., permit me to state a fact in rela- 
|j tion to such weed. The white mulberry ‘ plays,’ as the 
|| gardeners express it, into more varictics than almost any 
\| other tree when raised from secd. I have seen a bed of 
seedlings all from the same parcel of imported seed, 
from which might be selected an hundred different varie. 
ties. It was a singular fact that white mulberry seed 
|| raised in this country did not thus play; its produce 
|| wero almost always the same as the parent tree. 

Mr. 8S. spoke favorably of the Alpine mulberry, and 
|| of the Brussa, the latter being what he formerly had in 

his grounds, and used for feeding worms, under the name 
of the ‘Constantinopolitana’ The word multicaulis 
was adopted by the Linnwan Socicty of Paris, as being 
\| descriptive of the specific character of the tree, which is 
|| many stalked—that is, numerous stalks grow from the 
|| crown of the roots, like those of the lilac, hazle, &c.— 
|| The first introduction of the name multicaulis, into this 
|| country, was in the early part of 1630. Three of the 

trees were sent to the late Dr. Pascalis, of New York, 
under the name of moras mut!ticaulis, with a detailed 
description of the tree and its botanical characters. Dr. 
P. sent the pamphlet containing them to me, and I at 
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. , once discovered that the descripti inves an. 
by the worm, and the consequence will be an inferior neti ¢ ws eesoriptions and drawings ap 


article. 


plied exactly to my Phillippine Island mulberry, as we 





om , . > y then called it, which had been in m session for some 
Chat silk may be cultivated in any part of the United |) time, presented to me by my friend r. Prince, of Long 
States is proved by the fact that we want but six wecks || Island. ‘This tree is sti!] in Iny possession ‘ 2 
zt wari weather tor the purpose, and what partofour |! Jy reply to several questions from different gentlemen 
appy country is there, asked Mr. S., in which we have |! ae ~~ : 


not six weeks of hot summer weather ? 


Mr. S. stated, that he had found his worms fed upon the 


Snith net ‘ . multicaulis, as healthy as those fed : ieties 
Mr. Stnith pointed to a morus multicaulis tree, stand. a J ec upon other venetie 
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exposure, and no protection. Indeed he would select 
|} the coldest and bleakest hill-eide for his multicaulis.— 
When protected by a wall or close fence from the north- 








es 
ern blasts they have been frequently killed ; but if 

ed upon a high and dry around, elas water age 
stand about the roots, and exposed to the north, they can 
hardly be killed. ‘They should not be grown upon Jow 
or rich ground ; they become too succulent, and grow 
too late in the fall. Mr. S. said that his tree had gl. 
ways been perfectly naked of leaves, and the wood per. 
fectly ripe to the topmost buds, before ice began to form 
in the fall. He objected to a clay sub-soil, as it would 
retain too much water and expose the roots to injury.— 
He related an interesting experiment which he had tried 
in feeding with fifteen varieties of mulberry leaves—tho 
worms uniformly preferred the multicaulis, or, as it wag 
then called, the Phillippine Island mulberry. 


Manufacture of Silk Goods. 

From the speech of Mr. Comstock, of Connecticut, 
we make a brief extract: 

‘*Said Mr. Comstock, I do anticipate seeing the day 
when we shall be independent of foreign nations—when 
we shall see our ladies promenading the streets clad in 
domestic silks. The fact, that a young lady in Geor. 
gia, was recently married in a dress of silk manufac. 
tured by her own hands, has inspired me with hope— 
Show me but a few ladies engaged in the enterprise, and 
I will show you the lever of Archimedes, that will turn 
over the world. If this be a dream, it has been a long 
dream to me, and I hope it will be longer. I hope we 
shall all return to our homes in good spirits, and endeay. 
or to inspire our neighbors to enter into this business 
heart and hand. 

We have specimens now before us, which settle the 
question, that as to beauty and durability, we can manu. 
facture equal to any thing from foreign countries. Here 
a number of beautiful specimens were exhibited, from 
different places; and among them ribbons which had 
been manufactured in three weeks from the tree—wove 
by a young woman, who had scarcely seen a reel, or a 
loom for silk three months before ; and upon an improv. 
ed loom recently invented in Massachusetts. Here 
may be derived an argument, in relation to the hack. 
neyed phrases of many, that we cannot compete with 
foreign manulactures on account of the high price of 
labor in our country. ‘This loom is so constructed that 
it may be moved by water or by steam, &c., and from 
the account given by the proprietor, respecting the 
amount of labor which it will perform, as compared with 
the labor performed in England—there can be no doubt ; 
for as it respects the high and low wages, the balance is 
decidedly in favor of America. Upon this Yankee ma. 
chine, a young girl, after three months experience, can 
weave more in a day than four old country weavers, af. 
ter an apprenti ip of seven ew and as to (he 
quality of the article, we have it before our eyes, (¢1- 
hibiting ribbons, galloons, &c.) here is evidence that we 
cannot resist. A gentleman who has been a silk mer. 
chant for thirty years, has certified to this convention, 
that he never saw as good in his life; and yet a girl with 
three month’s practice, can turn out three hundred yards 
ina day.” 

Value of the Morus Multicaulis. 

“ Remarks of Dr. Wa. Gresons, of Delaware, on of- 
fering his resolution recommending cultivators of the 
mulberry to turn their attention to the culture of silk. 

In the following estimate of the intrinsic value of the 
morus multicaulis, in the culture of silk, I present no- 
thing, but what any one, with a little knowledge of the 
subject, may arrive at for himscif. The circumstances 
alone, through which it was elicited, gave it a peculiar 
interest. Ihad heard it repeated from various quarters 
and read it in the papers of the day, that the price given 
for the morus multicaulis was an absurd extravagance, 
that the traffic in it was a wild and ruinous 1 mer you 
a humbug, &c, From this cause I was induced to * 
down soberly at my desk, and descending to the root fe 
the matter, calculate what the tree was worth, for a 
production of silk alone; discarding all speculation ¢ 
the profits of raising the trees for sale. And ingens 
this to bring my opponents to | pee that could oo 
disputed, by taking known and established data for 
calculation, to wit: : with ite 

1. That one tree of the morus multicaulis, W! 
side branches, costing sixty cents, with allowance 
failures, will make at least sixteen trees, by es 

2. That one cutting, in good ground and with es 
culture, will produce, the first summer after planting: 
from eight to ten ounces of leaves. nd 

3. That 3/000 good cocoons will produce one pov 
of silk. 

4. That 12,000 cuttings will grow for one year, 
an acre. “1 feed 

5. That three-quarters of an ounce of leaves W! 

a worm. mani- 
With these data, the following results must be 
fest. of 12,- 
1. 750 trees, including the roots, plant an acre 


000. 0,002 





2. 12,000 trees from these cuttings, yield I 
ounces of leaves. 
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3. 100,000 ounces of leaves, will feed 130,000 worms. 
4. That an allowance of 10,000 in 130,000, for death 
of worms and bad cocoons, is a sufficient allowance, and 
5. That, therefore 130,000 worms, will yield 120,000 
good cocoons, yielding when reeled, forty pounds of raw 
silk, and 
Lastly, that forty pounds of raw silk, well reeled, will 


bring $200. 
The expense may be estimated as follows: 
ab enane 9nde.000eeae%be -- $10 
Planting, and cultureofthetrees, 30 
Raising the worms,........+..+++ 30 
Reeling the silk,...00...++.+++ 20 
a 90 
Profit per acre,...... coosee $110 


In those states where a bounty is given, it must be 
added to the above, and where the trees are left out 
through the winter, the planting, &ce. of the trees and 
cuttings must be substracted from the amount of cust. 

The sum expended for trees, at 60 cents, is $450; 
the net gain, therefore amounts to twenty per cent. the 
first year on the capital laid out, and leaves $30 for inci- 
dental expenses. . 

For the second year the cultivator has 192,000 trees 
and roots, the net profit of which, planted on sixteen 
acres, will amount to $1,760, which will leave him a 
handsome income, and allow him ten per cent. on the 
cost of a cocoonery. The profits of the third year, 
should he plant all his rvots and cuttings, will pay him 
for all his improvements, and leave a large sum of 
money in his pocket.” 


ADDRESS 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fettow Citizens :—A convention of the friends of 
the silk culture assembled in Baltimore on the 11th ul- 
timo, and remained in session for three days. Delegates 
were present from eleven states, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, amounting in number to nearly three hundred ; 
and, we believe, that for intelligence and respectability, 
this assembly would not suffer in comparison, with any 
body, of equal numbers, which any of the great interests 
of our country have brought together. Among those 
assembled, were a number who have been practically 
engaged either in the culture or manufacture of silk, and 
they exhibited various specimens of this beautiful and 
valuable article, which certainly gave fair promise of 
success to those who shall engage in the business. This 
convention, in the course of its transactions, appointed 
the undersigned to address you on the importance of the 
silk culture ; and we now ask your attention while we 
endeavor to show that you will promote both the interests 
of the country, and your own individual prosperity, by 
giving this business a fair trial. 

That it is desirable the United States should become 
a silk growing country, provided it ¢an*be dotie with a 
fair profit to those engaged in the business, is so evident 
that little need be said upon the subject. The consump. 
tion of this article has been rapidly increasing, particu- 
larly within the last few years, In 1821, the amount of 
the silks imported, as ascertained from the custom house 
returns, was not quite $4,000,000. In 1825, the amount 
had arisen to nearly $10,500,000; and in 1837 to over 
$20,000,000. It should be borne in mind too, that we 
import other articles either of necessity or luxury, near- 
ly, or quite equivalent in ecst to the value of all our ex- 
ports; and the consequence is, that we must cither run 
in debt for the principal part of the silks we use, or be 
subject toa constant drain of the precious metals. A 
system like this cannot be long continued consistently 
with the prosperity of the country. We must curtail 
our imports of this article, or we must produce the raw 
inaterial ourseives, and export it to pay for such of the 
silk fabrics as we cannot with profit manufacture for our. 
selves. 

We might extend our observations upon this branch 
of the subject, did we not believe that no further argu- 
ment is necessary to satisfy you, that we ought to be. 
come a silk growing country, provided the business will 
yield a fair profit to those who undertake it. Let us 
proceed then to this inquiry. 

In the first place it may be stated that the climate of 
our country, and much of the soil, are such that the silk 

we make 1s not excelled, either in beauty or strength, 
by that of any country in the world. For the truth of 
this fact we may appeal to the testimony of every for- 
eigner, capable of judging, who has had an opportunity 
of testing our silk. Shortly prior to the revolutionary 
war, no less than 10,000 Ibs. of raw silk were sent from 
the colony of Georgia'to London, and its quality was 
such that it eommanded from 2 to 3 shillings sterling 
per pound, more than that of any other country. We 
arc not aware that any considerable quantity has been 
scent to Europe from states farther north, but European 
manufacturers have frequently ¢xamined it, and they 
have uniformly given it the character stated above. We 
can produce, then, excellent silk, in the various parte 











of our country, and to any desirable amount. But we 
are frequently met with the argument that although our 
soil and climate are both very favorable to this culture, 
still labor is so high that we cannot compete with the 
silk growing countries of Europe and Asia, where the 
price of labor is extremely low. 


Many of you will no doubt recollect t/:at prior to the 
war of 1812, although we were growing large amounts 
of cotton, we received all our more common and sub. 
stantial muslins from India. During the war, when 
our commerce was greatly reduced, and the prices of all 
imported articles became very high, cotton manufacto-. 
ries were commenced in some of the eastern states, and 
helped to supply the deficiency. When the times of 
peace again arrived, and commerce revived, it was very 
generally predicted that those manufacturing establish- 
ments must be broken up, as the principal articles they’ 
then made were such as to bring them into direct com- 
petition with those countries where the price of labor 
was at its lowest point. Was this prediction verified ? 
Far from it. Those manufactories have been greatly 
extended, and they now give us muslins for less than 
half the price we formerly paid for those of India, and 
of a quality greatly superior. In fact we now export 
such muslins to India, and sell them ata good profit.— 
The high price of labor, in this case, then, has not pre- 
vented a successful competition with those countries 
where the wages are such as scarcely to afford the most 
meagre subsistence to the population engaged in it— 
Why then should the high price of labor prevent our 
raising silk toa good profit? The fact is, and it may 
be applied to all cases, that in those countries where la- 
bor is very low, business is carried on much more slug- 
gishly than where it is high, and their implements are 
more rude and less adapted to the purpose ; so that the 
same amount expended will not produce more in ihe 
former case than in the latter. 


But we need not proceed further with general argu- 
ments, to prove that the silk culture wil! be a profitable 
branch of national industry ; facts were elicited during 
the sittings of the convention, which are more to the 
purpose than any arguments we could use. The Rev. 
D. V. McLean, of Freehold, New Jersey, stated that, 
in order to try what amount of silk could be made from 
a given portion of ground, and that too bya person who 
had no practical knowledge of the business, he planted 
a small lot of known dimensions, with morus multicau. 
lis, in the spring of the past year, and that he made, du. 
ring the summer, from this lot, at the rate of 510 lbs. of 
cocoo'is, or 51 Ibs. of raw silk per acre. He further sta- 
ted that, for want of a sufficiéncy of the silk worms’ 
eggs, he did not feed near so large a number as his fo. 
liage would have supported. But suppose we take this 
amount as the average per acre, and it is certainly not 
too high, and we shall presently find that the business 
will yiclda large profit. The value of the raw silk is 
not less than $5 per pound, which will give us $255 
as the gross produce peracre. The gentleman above 
named did not keep any account of the expense of col- 
lecting the leaves, attending to the worms, &c.; but, 
a Mr. Smith, a very respectable farmer of Amherst, 
Massachusetts, who has been for several years engaged 
in the culture, stated that he knew from actual experi- 
ments, that when he paid the full price for labor, it did 
not cost him more than $2 per pound for the raw silk 
he obtained. | Other gentlemen present, who had con. 
siderable experience in the business, corroborated his 


| etatement—suppose, however, that in order to be per. 


fectly saie in our estimate, we add 25 per cent. to this 
amount, making the expense of producing the pound of 
raw silk $2 50 or $127 50 for the 51 lbs. and we have 
a net profit of $127 59 peracre. Permit us now to ask 
you, what branch of your usual business yields a profit 
any thing like this ? 


We see then that if the silk culture is undertaken by 
the farmer asan exclusive business, it will yield him a 
rich return, even when he has to pay the full price for 
all the labor employed. But if ever the United States 
shall become extensively engaged in this branch of in. 
dustry, and that it will eventually become so engaged, 
we have not the shadow of a doubt, by far the greater 
portion of the article will be produced by farmers or 
planters, who are at the same time raising their ordina- 
ry crops. Most of the labor can be as well, and as ex- 
peditiously, performed by children of from nine to twelve 
years of age as by robust men; and thus a large propor- 
tion of our population, who are now consumers, but pro- 
duce nothing, may be most profitably employed during 
a portion of the year. Every farmer who has a family 
of children about him, by planting a small portion of 
his ground with morus multicaulis, may make from 50 
to 200 Ibs. of raw silk per year, with very little interrup- 
tion to his other pursuits, and at a very trifling expense ; 
and thus add largely to his yearly income. 

But suppose he has no family of children of his own 
and is obliged to hire those of his poorer neighbors; he 
is then increasing his own profits by this business, at 





the same time he is rescuing these children from the evils 














of an idle life, and giving them food to eat and raiment 
to wear. 

There is still another view of this subject which is of 
great importance, particularly to the citizens of many 
of the Atlantic states. In all of these we find large 
quantities of land, either naturally poor, or so reduced 
by culture as to yield no profit to the cultivator. The 
consequence is, that the people of these states are rapidly 
emigrating to the more fertile regions of the west to 
seek a subsistence for themselves and their families ; 

living cause for fear, that, unless some means can be 

ound to remove this necessity, some of those states will 
soon be in a measure depopulated. Now it fortunately 
happens, that poor, sandy, and almost worn-out lands 
yieid the very best of silk; and although the quantity 
will not be so large as from more fertile lands, the profits 
will be such as to leave no inducement to the inhabitants 
to leave the homes of their fathers, in order to raise 
wheat, corn, tobacco, or cotton, in the fertile valley of 
the Mississippi. 

We think we have, in the few remarks we have made, 
shown you sufficient inducements to make a fair trial 
of the silk culture. We ht add many more facts if 
we thought it necessary, but these you will find stated 
more at large in the periodical publications which are 


_ devoted to this cause, and particularly in the ‘ Journal 


of the American Silk Society,’ published in Baltimore, 
and to which we refer you, in the full confidence that 
you will there find all the directions necessary for 
propagating the trees, feeding the worms, and reeling 
the silk, as well as full and authentic intelligence as to 
the state of the silk market and trade—to be procured by 
maintaining a regular correspondence with our public 
functiona’ies and others, at home and abroad, possess. 
ing most experience and having access to the best 
sources of information. ‘To commence the business up- 
on a moderate scale will involve but a small outlay of 
capital, and even this will yield as speedy a return, and 

a mnuch larger one than you could hope to receive from 

almost any other investment. 

Gipron B. Sirsa, 

Wu. Ginsons, 


January, 1839. S. R. Guumerz. 





From the Columbia Telescope. 
On the Value of Maris and Calcareous}Deposites. 
Me. Jounston—By my special request, Dr. Ellet, the 
able professor of Chemistry of the South Carolina Col- 
lege, has furnished the accompanying answer upon e 
subject —— connected with the interest and 
prosperity of this State generally, but particularly the 
agricultural portion. Will you have the goodness, sir, 


to give it publicity, 
Very Respectfully, 
JOHN DOUGLASS. 


So. Ca. College, Dec. 19th, 1838. 

Dear Sia—I cheerfully comply with your request 
that I would communicate a simple method of deter. 
mining the nature and relative value of marls and cal- 
careous deposites generally, for agricultural and other 
pu poses. 

Duriug the present session of the Legislature, oppor- 
tunity has been afforded me of examining many such 
specimens from very different parts of the State, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that their value in agricul- 
ture renders them of more importance to its welfare 
than almost any mineral treasure which could be dis- 
covered. Not a few of them, too, are susceptible of 
easy conversion into lime of good quality, for agricul. 
tural purposes. 

There is too little uniformity in the external charac- 
ters of these maris to enable us to detect them. They 
vary much in color, passing from almost pure white to 
different shades of gray, yellow and brown—occasiona]. 
ly they consist to a greater or less extent of shells or 
their fragments cemented by foreign maker, but more 
frequently they exhibit no appearance'of organic origin. 

The simplest mode of determining the nature of such 
a substance, is to drop a fragment of it into a small 
quantity of dilute nitric or muria&tic acid, when a rapid 
effervescence takes place, and continues until the mass 
is cither entirely dissolved or the undissolved portion 
remains asa fine powder. This effervesence is due to 
thé escape of carbonic acid from the carbonate of lime, 
which is the valuable constituent of the marl, and its 
amount and violence will serve as a rough estimate of 
the quantity of that substance present. , , 

Bat a much closer approach to accuracy is easily et. 
tainable, and requires no means which are not likely 
to be found in every planter’s house. All that is neces. 
sary is a little muriatic acid, which need not be pure— 
a good pair of medicine scales, and a very thin and 
light six ounce phial. ‘To meke the assay, a portion of 
the marl reduced to fragments about the size of a pea 

is to be thoroughly dried before the fire and one hundred 


grains accurately weighed out. 











In the nest place-the phial containing about an ounce 
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of muriatic acid and an equal weight of water, is to be 

laced in one of the seales and accurately counterpoised. 

9 the counterpoise a weight of 100 grains is added. 
The phial of acid being now removed from the scale, 
the fragments of mar! are to be added to it at intervals 
until the whole has been introduced. ‘To prevent small 
portions of the liquid from being thrown out of the ves- 
scl during the darvainatn, it should be inclined at 
an angle of about 45 degrees. When the effervescence 
has entirely ceased, the gass above the liquid is to be 











Journal of the American Silk Society 
AND RURAL ECONOMIST. 


At a Convention which met at Baltimore on tbe 11th 
of December last, composed of a great number of gen. 
tlemen from various parts of the Union, distinguished 
for their public services, patriotism, and practical intel. 
ligence, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted after full discussion, in the course of which a 
great mass of facts and valuable information was eli- 


cited. 





removed by gently blowing in it two or three times 
with a bellows, and the bottle and its contents are to be 
returned to the scales. A loss of weight due to the | 
carbonic acid which has escaped in a gaseous form, will 
be observed. Its amount is determined by the oa 
necessary to restore the equilibrium, and from it the | 
quantity of carbonate of lime in the hundred parts is 
easily calculated by the following rule: Multiply the | 
loss of weight by 100 and divide by 44. ‘The quotient | 
is the answer. 

The whole process, which is of very easy perfor. 
mance, and occupies not more than fifteen minutes, will 
give a result sufficiently true for all practical purposes. 

Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
W. H. ELLET. 





From the Hampshire Gazette. 
The Silk Culture. 

As an evidence of the extent of the silk culture, the 
follewing application of Mr. Timothy Smith of Am. 
herst for premium, made at the last cattle fair in North- 
ampton, is copied :— 

he undersigned offers for examination and premium 
the following, viz :-— 


1. 156 pounds of cocoons raised the past season. 

2. 16,000 mulberry trees raised on an acre and half 
of land, from the foliage of which was fed about 60,000 
worms. 

3. 8000 Canton and Manilla Multicaulis trees from 
roots, cuttings and layers—which afforded 550 pounds 
of foliage sufficient for 15,000 worms and from which 
was raised 38 pouuds of cocoons. 

4. 30,000 mulberry trees from seed, had of Doct. 
Stebbins, which is supposed to have grown on the high. 
lands of China. These trees I think will exceed the 
Morus or Manilla Multicaulis in resisting the cold, and 
equal it in weight of foliage. 





Trmotuy S»rra. 
This certifies that I have assisted Tiniothy Smith in 
numbering his trees and in weighing his cocoons, and 
consider the above a correct statement. 
Watrer L. Pagse. 
By the foregoing it will be seen that something has 
been done towards the growing of silk within this agri- 


Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this 
Convention that Silk may be grown in the United 
States, not only for domestic purposes, but as a valua- 
ble article of commercial export—thereby giving an 
active employment to American labor, and retaining 


millions of dollars in our country,that are annually sent 


out of it for the purchase of silken goods. 


Resolved, That a National Silk Journal ought to be 
established under the auspices of the Executive Com. 
mittee, and al] the funds over and above the support ef 
said paper ought to be devoted to the advancement of 
the silk cause in the United States. 
Under the latter resolution the subscriber has been 
solicited to assume the editorial superintendence of the 
Journal to be published by the Society, and now, with 
not the least abatement of that fondness (not to rsd 
passion,) for rural life, and all its pursuits, whic 
prompted him eighteen years since to issue the first 
number of the at Aeaetoen Farmer, he is but too hap- 
py to salute once more his old friends and correspond- 
ents, promising to deserve new ones by the most assidu- 
ovs endeavors, (not incompatible with strict attention 
to his official duties,) to accelerate the growth and pro- 
gress of what he is convinced is destined to become a 
great branch of national industry, bringing into active 
exercise much of the now unproductive oe power 
of the country, giving comfort to the widow and the or- 
phan, by offering them suitable and remunerating em- 
ployment; and making, in the aggregate, a large addi. 
tion to the wealth and prosperity of our beloved Union. 
Though Silk and every thing connected with its pro. 
duction and all improvements in machinery for its pre- 
paration and manufacture, will constitute the chief de- 
sign and aim of the journal, for the sake of agreeable 
and useful variety, a considerable portion of its pages 
will be dedicated to the justly popular and kindred sub- 
jects of agriculture, horticulture, and rural and domes. 
tic economy. Hence, the adjunctive title ‘ Rurat Eco. 
NOMIST.’ J. 8S. SKINNER. 


The Journal of the American Silk Society will be 
published monthly, in pamphlet form, each number will 


some paper, with a printed colored cover. 
All persons friendly to the objects of the Journal will 





cultural district. It may be well here to remark that 
the time for presenting raw or manufactured silk for 
premium, is at the annual meeting of the Agricultural 
Society in March, at which time it is expected that | 
Mr. Smith and others, who have made silk and intend | 
to claim premiums, will then bring forward the same | 
for inspection and examination. D. S. 





Propagating Trees by Cuttings of Roots. 

Van Mons, the celebrated Horticulturist to whom | 
the world is indebted for so many valuable new Pears, 
and facts in Horticulture, in a letter lately received by 
Messrs. Dearborn,Kendrick and Manning of Massachu- 
setts, announces this fact that he now choice 
varieties of trees from cuttings from the roots. Such pie- 


ces of roots as have ] or 2 terminal fibres are taken. The © 


wounds at the large end are covered by some composi- 
tion, such as is used for grafling, and then set out. 
Probably the upper end is either exposed to the light 
and heat of the sun, or only covered very slightly, so 
that the warr'h in the atmosphere may have an effect | 
upon it, and cause it to start. He observes that not — 


one fails to grow, and that the root should be smali— _ 


that those roots which are often left in the ground when 
a trec is taken up, answer very well for this purpose — 
He says “this method was discovered accidentally in | 
consequence of some roots, on which I intended to graft 
other kinds of pears, being thrown on the ground and 
covered with a little earth to preserve them until used | 


; 


for that purpose, and which were lost sight of and for- 
gotten until the next spring, when they all sent up stalks | 
which in the autumn, were as tall as those raised from | 
seed of two year’s growth.” He also observes that they | 
can be set out either in the spring or autumn. oa 
We suppose that this is very much like, or the same | 
as suckers which start up when trees are growing and | 
w:.ich are considered not so good for trees, as scions en- | 
E aftedin young stocks. If, however, it shall prove to 
equal to scions, and we do not see why they will not, | 
we have a very convenient mode of multiplying choice, | 
or indeed any other kinds of fruits, and may prove a | 


|| impmmed sete payment w MB. Bateham, who will continue the business 


ere FT. 
(46T.HE BOOK OF FRUITS,” by Robert Manning, of Salem 
Lo Be he pasa 
|| “The American Flower Garden Companion,” b 


|| ere, Borton-—-price 75 cents each. For sale at the 


please collect at once and transmit the names and sub- 
scription money of those who may feel disposed te pa- 
tronize it. 

Teaxs.—Two Dollars a year, or six copies for Ten 
Dollars, always to be paid before the work is sent. All 
subscriptions to begin with the first number of the year, 
| and in no case will the work be sent to any subscriber 
| longer than it shall have been paid for. 
| All communications to be addressed, post paid, to 
| Gideon B. Samsta, Corresponding Secretary of the So. 
ctr. 





ded to the hist of Americon Staples, and who will 
bave the kinduces to give this prospectus a few inser. 
| tione, will be entitled to a copy of the Journal, 


I” Subecriptions for the above received by Rey- 
sotos & Berrxam, at the Rochester Seed Store. 
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DISSOLUTION. 
: coperershp beretefore existing between the subscribers, 
wee Cmsolvet on the fret imetant by mutual consent. Al! per 
suns beving demande against the lete firm, are requested to present 
| them for udjustment, und 2!! indebted. are expected to make 


| a0 bevetofure W. A. REYNOLDS, 





Fadward Say- 
rhester Seed 


REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Morus Multicaulis. 


Fo SALE —A few hundred very fine genuine Morus multican- 
x A. Trees not trimmed. 
#O—10,000 cuttings of do. H. T. ROGERS, 17 Arcade 
Rochester, Jan. 7, !*90.—jan 5-tf or at the Green-howss. 


Books for Farmers. 


HAPTAL’S Agricultural Chemistry, price $1 25. 
y= ry Trentios oa Cattle, their breeds, management aud diseases, 
The First Volume of the Gene 
The Farmers’ Own Book, akon ean nee 
The American Farriery, price 75 cents. 


tore. 
Jan. Dth, 1239. 








PRE @ENESER FARMER 





contain thirty-two pages, printed on new type and hand. | 


Water Lime Cement -Aqneducts. 


HESE Aqueducts, under the management of : 
have now been in use for the lasteight years, ed Rompers 
a decided advantage over any other aqueduct yet discovered. 


these reasons :—First. They are cheaper than any o for 
They keep the water cooler and sweeter than an fee wen : Acgoadly. 
ly. They are durable. An aqueduct formed ird- 


water li 
sand, that will stand thé demred pressure one month, — yp ne 


year? and if a year, why notan hundred? The first setting ; 
weather is the trying time. Ifan aqueduct will stand ‘hee 
sure the trouble is over with ; for the longer it is in use the etrunges 
and harder it grows, becoming a complete stone in every sense of he 
word. We have taken great pains from year to year to oneal “ 
work that were of our first pu down, and have found that eve. 
year adds to the firmness and hardness; the pipe in the sides we a 
clean and as smooth as the day that it was put down: havin om - 
appearance of a blue jime stone. There is no aqueduct that mm 
equal this for conducting large quantities of water for vil oe 
the cheapness puts it in the power of all villagers to sup the 
selves with water from a distance. It is also the best aqueduct 2 
the farmer, on account of its cheapness and very easy mode of hes 
ing. A farmer that has a spring rightly situated can himself after 
one half day's instruction from a competent operator, conduct water 
into any lot on his farm, and the actual cash he would have to may 
7 — and above hie Inbor would not exceed twenty-five cents 
Our price for laying these aqueducts (say for one inch pipe) ; 
from 8s to 12s. per rod, deqeadion comethiag in what partor the 
country the wore is required, and what the advantages are for ob- 
taining cement. = covers all expense, the water put in run- 
ning. Our large aqueducts cost more in proportion than the smali- 
a caliber of two inches will cost from three to four dollars per rod— 
but two and three inch pipe is seldom used, unless it is for village 
PeTheve ie to eso throagheut the les of 
re is in use throughout state many miles of this aqued 

of most all sizes, which works well, and of course a gues ra 
of it were of our first putting down, whilst it was in its infancy, 
We have for the last five years made such improvements on the 


manner of forming our cement aad the mode of laying and harden- 
ing the pipe, that there is no need of any failure whatever, if the 
true course is adhered to. We could uce of certifi- 


cates if they were needed, but presume the public have fre 
seen our large bills, which are half filled with certificates peep 
commendations—and more than that, many must see the usefulness 
of the operation of our aquoduct,ywhich ought to satisf every re- 
flecting person, that they are as good as recommended. cement 
can be obtained at almost every store house on our canals, rivers or 
lakes. [t ie manufactured at Jamesville, Fayetteville, and Manlius, 
Onondaga couaty, and at Chittena Madison county, at 9x. per 
barrel—one barrel will lay from eight to ten rods of ona inch pi 
Latters patent from the United States were granted to Joho M: 
Benham of Bridgewater, Oneida county, New York, on the 27th of 
August, 1927, and a new patent obtained in October, 1890, and the 
said Benham did then appoint the subscribers his lawful agents to 
make, use and vend to others, to make, use and vend the above im- 
provement; this is, therefore, to caution all persons from making 
using or vending this improvement contrary to law. Every person 
that cong ae to lay this aqueduct has a deed for the same in 
ourname. All those ae, no such deed have no right for laying 
this pipe whatever. We will at all times be ready to attend to any 
call for work in any part of the oy mye We will also furnish those 
who may wish to take an interest in above business, with a deed 
for any territory (not yet sold) they may wish, on such terms as 
connot help but east, by addressing YERS & MOON. 
Bridgewater, Ouewda co., N. Y., Jan. 25th, 1839 


Rochester Seed ‘Store, 1839. 


EYNOLDS & BATEHAM, the proprietors of this well known 

establishment, respectfully announce that they have again on 
hand a fine assortment of Enghan and American SEEDS, of the la- 
test growth, including all the most valuable and newly introduced 
artitles of garden and field cultare---Grain, Grass, Esculent Vegeta- 
ble, Tree, Shruv, llerh and Flower Seeds. Also, a large collection 
of Garden Tools, Agrienttural and llorticulteral implements, Books, 
&c. aod a splendid ¢ liection of Green House Plants. 

The liberal and constantly increasing patronage which this estab- 
lishment has received during the pest four years, is a gratifying evi- 
dence that its usefulness is in a measure appreciated by an intolls t 
community, and that the efforts of the proprietors to give eatisiac- 
tion have not been unswecessiul. Great pains are taken to have all 
articles sold at this establishment of the very best quality, and the 
proprictors hope, by unremitted exertion, together with their expe- 
rence in the business, aed facilites for growing and importing sup- 
ples, to merit the fullest confidence ft the community, without 
which they do not ask or expect a continuation of its liberal patron 
age. Merchants and others supplied with superio: Seeds either by 
weight at wholesale, or neatly put up in for retailing, 
at prices which will afford them a handsome pro Small Assort 
ments will not be furnished on commission, but an agency is, ot will 
be established in each of the principal villages in Western New 
York, wherea full assortment will be for sale. 

A Catalogue of 42 pages may be had on application. 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
No. 3 & 5 Areade Hall, Rochester, N. Y., Jan. Ist, 1839. 
\ M. PRINCE & SONB will make sales of trees and cuttings 
of the genuine Chinese Morus multicaulia, Morus Expansa, 
Alpine, Broussa, Canton, and other varieties, deliverable to the pur- 
chaser at such period in the spring as is convenient to them, and will 
enter into contracts nccordingly. Prices and terms for the trees and 
cuttings will be forwarded to all who may apply for them by mail, 
as well no ite of Silk Worm Fggs, Mulberry seed, &e. The 
Multicaulis Trees are remarkably vigorous, and as we first imported 
the genuine tree, purchasers are sure of obtaining the true kiod, It 
is from this cause and from the great attention paid by them, that 
the trees they have sold have given universal satisfaction. 
_ Flashing, near New York, . 26, 1838. jan 5 
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Genuine Morus Multicaulis. 


HE subscriber has still for sale, one thousand genuine Morus 
mul!ticaulis, of thrifty growth and untrimmed. Frey are chow @ 
trees, selected for their size, and will afford a large quantity of cur 
tings. ASA ROWE. 
Preece, October Ith, 1838. 


Morus Malticaulis Cuttings. 


HE subscriber can furnish 10,000 genuine Morus Multicau!i 
Cuttings if applied to soon. E. H. MIX. 
Avon, Livingston Co.. N.Y. an26-3m 


Fruit Trees for Sale. 


Tue subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the public tha 
he has for sale at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and in- 
oculated with the most approved kinds, now fit for transplanting: 
which he will sell on the most reasonable terms. 

April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON. 
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valuable discovery— Maine Farmer. ! 


Feb. 2. D. HOYT. 


, 


& Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old APPLE 








